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and truth to be expounded; but he is constitutionally in-
capable of going to a club to relax, or do nothing, or mix
with his fellows; and doctrinally incapable of going there
to drink with them. He upbraids Shakespeare for fre-
quenting the Mermaid Inn, and complains of Dr. Johnson
wasting his life trifling with literary fools in taverns when
he should have been shaking England with the thunder of
his spirit. Thus his membership of the Royal Automobile
Club had nothing to do with its members or conviviality:
he went there to swim. Likewise when an acquaintance
said he was going to the Authors* Club, it was the unsocial
aloofness of the sojourner as well as ironic wit that made
Shaw ask: 'Any authors there?' Similarly, he will go to
the Savoy, say, but only to propose the health of an Einstein
in a brilliant speech.
Kindly and conscientious, shy, arid, and aloof, Shaw had
no bosom friends, none with whom he could rub shoulders
on terms of equality, none with whom he wanted to make
the welkin ring. He knew too many people, and too many
kinds of people, to be intimate with any for long save those
Blue Books incarnate, Sidney and Beatrice Webb. He
could help or argue with people, dazzle, amuse, irritate or
shock them, but he could never mix with them. Oscar
Wilde perceived this, and put Bernard Shaw once for all a
little apart from other men when he dryly said of him:
'An excellent man: he has no enemies: and none of his
friends likes him.'
Work, that sovereign remedy, filled the gaps left empty
by Bernard Shaw's avoidance of the common pleasures and
social habits of more worldly men. Work is a habit, and
Shaw has never grown out of it. Now when a teetotal and
ascetically unworldly man gets the habit of work badly,
taking to it as a consolation until ultimately it becomes a
drug, one of two things happens: he overworks and breaks
down, or he marries. Bernard Shaw did both, and in that
order. No man, not even Shaw, can live for long on a
bloodless diet of ideas and intellect and work accompanied
by a three-year course of love by correspondence, such as
Shaw's with Ellen Terry, without excessive strain. When
would the fellow's feet touch earth? It was impossible to